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ABSTRACT . 


The creative oral lagouade elicited from 45 
preoperational and 40 concreté operational first guade students was 
analyzed tq study the relationship between cognitive development. and 
.the. types of case relationships produced. Each child's language‘ was’ 
analyzed fcr eight noun/verb relationships, including state, process, 
action, experience, location, ‘direction, durgticn, and instrumentals. 
The findings indicated that the type of. language a child froduces is 
lisited by the child's cognitive capacity. The precpreraticnal - ~ 
youngsters produced more static language because they were —~ 
functioning’ with static and immobile thought. The ccncrete 
operational subjects, on the other hand, were mcre. used to operating 
with dynamic thought processes, so their language reflected a more 
dynamic nature,*such as the increased production of extranuclear 
sentence elements Yike locatives, ablatives, duraticns, and 
-instrumentals. “(RL) 
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_ INTRODUCTION 


In ils investigation, the act,of reading was seen 


as a psycholingui stic process where a reader interacts with 

printed material in order to recreate the meaning which an 

“author intended. In this framework, the reader tg not. seen 
asa passive weginient of written language, but - ‘is. seen as 
someone who is constantly striving to make sense of the 
material through thevuaelot various .cues supplied’ by ‘an 
author. . Those cues may be of a conceptual (where similar 

\ experiences are. shared), syntactic, or graphic nature. _There- 
fore. when ‘a ‘poate’ is presented with familiar cues, commanica- 
tion is facilitated; it is inhibited when, unfamiliar cues 


: ~ ¢ ] 
are used on the part of the author. 


_ ss THRORETICAL PRAMEWORK | 

This investigation drew upon three areas of research ay 
for its rationale. The theory of case relationships as ar- 
ticulated: by Chafe (1970),. PiLinote (1968), ara’ Anderaon 
(1971) was the first area. These theorists suggested certain 
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, intraclausal roles‘which pouns fill in relation to verbs 


as one way to i saa to describe: the semantic goa: of 
language. Fil nore (1968) described such case elati onships 
as "... universal, probably innate. concepts which identify 
certain types of judgments that human beings are capable de 
of making about events that are going on around them." 

These roles are: (1) action-agent, (2) state-patient, (3) 
process-patient) (4) experiential-experiencer, (5) .locative,. 
(6) ablative/allative, (7) duration, and (8) instrumental. 


Empirical evidence for the case notions indicated above game 


from studies conducted by Shafto (1973), Kintsch and Keenan 


' (1973), Fairweather (1975), and Suci and Hamacher (1977). 


? These investigators explained the data from their studies in 


terms of the notions 6f case relationships. They suggested _ 
“that an-€xamination of these roles offered a more satisfactory 
agitiatran of their data than an examination of the struc- 
_ ture of the hanguage presented to the subjects in eens of 
the positions of the various sentence elements such as ‘sub- 
ject and object. | 
The secgnd area of research came from the field of lan- 
guage acquisition. Researchers. such as Sinclair (1971), . 
Slobin (1973), Menyuk (1977), Bloom (1970), and Bowerman 
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(1973) suggested that the acquisition of language is based ~ 
upon a cognitive readiness. They felt that voumseters tend 
to acquire the verbal representation of a concept after 

they have demonstrated non-verbal representation of that 
concept. The work of Parisi and Antinucci (1973), re 
(1973), ftom (1975), and Kahn (1975) supported the theory 
of language acquisition based upon cognition. 

The third area from which this investigation comes was 
drawn from the Piagetian model Qf intellectual development 
(Flavell, 1963). In this model;" youngsters go through a 
sequence of developmental thought processes. The two 
‘stages focussed upon in this investigation were the preopera- 
tional and , the concrete operational stages. These two devaton 
mental levels can be differentiated in terms of static and 
dynamic ‘SheuERe processes.’ Concrete operational youngsters 
can, conserve (hold in mind one attribute in the face of per- 
ceptual transformation of a second attribute); youngsters who 
,are at.a ‘preoperational stag’ of development cannot yet. demon- 
strate this ability. Empirical evidence. for this model comes 
from the work of Elkind (1961, 196%), Goodnow (1962), and Good- 
‘now ard Bathon (1966). 
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METHODS 

Purpose 4 
. Phe purpose of this investigation was to determine the 

relationship between cognitive development and the types 

of case:relationships produced in the creative oral- language 

of preoperational and concrete operational first graders. 


Hypotheses iS 
‘The following as deal were tested: 


(1) Preoperatio! 1 (P) subjects will produce sig- 
pit icantly ore state-patient relationships than © 
concrete ope rational (C) Si ala at/the | 05 level 
-of probability. 
(2) C subjects Ws produce significaStly more process- 
patient FeLaponsnips than P subjects at the ,05 
level of probability. : . 
(3) F subjects will produce Significantly more aetione 
ie. agent relationships than C subjects at the 05 
. level of probability. 
(4) C subjects will produce significantly more exper- 
ientialjexperiencer elattenundys than P subjects 
‘at the .05 level of probability. 
(5)° P subjects will produce al autieantiy more locative 


type constru@@ions than C subjects at the .05 level 
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of probability. 
(6). ¢ aubiacke will produce sicnitioantly more 
te ) " ablative/allative constructions than P subjects 
at the .05 level of probability. | \ 
-t9)- subjects will produce significantly more 
duration constructions than P subjects at the .05 
y level of probabijity. : 
7 (8) C subjects will produce significantly more in- 
strunental constructions than P subjects at the 
-,.05 level of probability. 
Subjects . 
Forty-five veeoperations? and. forty concrete operational 
first graders served as the subjects in this investigation. 
These subjects were drawn from two elementary schools in the 


GREED School district located quai... 
This was a predominantly white, middle class Aree, 


“Instruments ; 

Two sets of instruments were employed for the purposes 
of this investigation. The first set was directed toward 
the determination of level of operational thought, while 


the second set was directed toward language elicitation. 


Level of operatio onal thought. In individual sessions, | 


the’ entire first grade population of one school was given 


three tasks of cognitive development suggested oy Benue 
and his followers as indicators of operational thought. One . 


‘task assessed ability to conserve the concept of number. 


A sécond task assessed the ability to conserve. the concept 


of weight. The third task assessed the ability to. classify 


_on the basis of two attributes ‘of an object at the same Yas 


Subjects oF performed sitisfactorily on all three tasks were 7 
considered to be concrete ‘operationad. Subjects who did not 


perform satisfactorily on all _three tasks were considered to 


be Preepeeer iene) in development. 


“This pracedure yielded thirty-five ‘concrete operational) 
and forty preoperational subjects in one school. Since this 


fell short of the desired forty in each group, additional sub- 


’ jects were selected on a random: basis tron a second school. in 


‘y 


the same school district with similar sopiiakian, This school 
had also xcoiad as the ‘school mnene the pilot nvestigations 
were’ conducted, but all pilot subj , were excluded from ‘the 
screening procedure. In was nece sary to screen nineteen 


‘subjects. in order to obtain the n cessary save additional 


’ concrete operaticnad ‘subjects. 
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Languagé elicitation. The’: three pictures with the 
5 ah highest language elicitation value agwordine to ‘the Ntahzo- 
ee os ‘Legenza Fisture oteney forma, (Manzo and Legenza, 1975:) | 
among the pool of “those submitted by first grade. teachers 
—* 3 were used in this.phase of the study. The, subjects were. 
\ presented with these. pictures in sequential order and were 
- . asked,” in groups of three, to "make ME a prenesa story": | 
a “for each. “This was done ina smaller room away from tne 
subjects? classroom. As they responded to ‘uct pictune, 
the subjects were anesureeay to become vernal heii the . 
use: of probing questions on the part of the investigator. 
Each ‘of the three subjects was then given crayons A 
ai paper and was instructed to dieaw a picture about what- 
ever they wanted. They were also instructed to be ‘prepared 


to tell the invest igator ‘a pretend er based, on their 


picture. | The subjects were told they aarachet to copy from 


subjects were instructed to create a “brand” new" pretend” 
story at this point. . , 
- As each subject finished, he or she told the investigator 
their story which was tape-recorded in ful} “¥en of ‘the sub- 


jects. This Lenipines was then transcribed and segmented into 
* 
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each other or from a story which they already knew. The be 
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t-units described by Hunt’ (1965). as an independent ‘clause . 


with all subordinate: clauses attached to it. th{s language 


was’ then analyzed i to the Sstiowing notions of 


case relationships: | 


(1) 


“a 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


State-patient. Where a noun (patient) is in 

‘a certain state or condition indicated “by the 
verb. ancien are: "The leaf ke dry" and . 

“The floor is wet." 
Process-patient. Where -the noun |( patient-) under- 
goés a change of state or condition indicatdd 
by the verb. Examples are: “The snow melted" 
and "The wood dried .® 

Action-agent. Where a noun (an agent) performs 
the action indicated by the verb. Examples are: 


"Harriet sang" and "John ran." 


‘Expertential-experiencer. Where the noun (the 


experiencer) is mentally disposed irl some way 


indicated by the verb. Experiental verbs may 


be states or process as indicated in‘the follow- 
ing examples: : . 
a. Experientials as states 
“Tom wanted a drink" or "Tom knew the 
answer." 


ra 
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5 | ees Ex perientials as processes , 
. 3 : “tom heard fhe: owl" and: “Tom felt the 
: ; —_ needle." ee 5 a o. ; 7. 
‘a (5) -Locative-locatio . Where a iocatfon is in- 
| dicated. An example is “The knife is in the 


pox..." . =e 


~ (6) Ablative/allative. “Where direction towards 


or coming from is indicated. pranples rcs 
"The man is leaving the house" and - “The man 
is coming othe house." | , 
(7) Duration. ‘Where a length of time is indicated. 
For example, "The man jogged for an hour." 


(8) Instrumental. . Where an adjunct to the agent is 


indicated. ‘An example is "The man hit the ball 


ip 
with the bat.” 


STATI st ICAL ANALYSIS 
Eight t-tests were employed to analyze the results. 
: : ‘ 
RESULTS r 
The. results indicated that although two of the hypotheses 
were supported and six were not, five of the findings were in 


the direction predicted by the hypotheses. More specifically, 
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ge A subjects produced significantly more state-pa- 


tient relationships than. C subjects, as predicted. 
: (2) C subdjeqts ‘produced alenitivantiy more process- 
‘ patient relationships than P, subjects, as predicted. jf 
. (3) P: subjects did. not produce , significantly more 
action-agent relationships than’ c subjects, as predicted. 
The mean number of action-agent veluidoeahiee was, in fact, 


greater for: the: C subjects than it was for the P subjects. 


} ; ’ (4) © subjects did not produce significantly more 
- sepa ninnt ul <axverdanier rete tionships than P subjects, as — | 
predicted. P subjects produced a greater number of such 
constructions, .although not to a significant degree, con- | 
‘trary to the direction predicted. z 
(5) P subjects did not gheduos significantly more 
locative esnnteucticns than C subjects, as predicted. C 
subjects did, in fact, produce a greater number of such re- 
lationships, contrary to expectations. 
(6) .C subjects did not estiiee signiticaatly more 
ablative and allative constructions than P subjekts, as 
predicted. C subjects did, hewaver, produce more of these 
constructions, consistent wi predictions. 
m3 ‘(7) © subjects did setae re ere more 
\ duration constructions than P subjects, as predicted. C 


subjects did, however, produce more duration constructions 
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than P subjects, consistent with predictions, although the 
total anount of duration constructions produced was not 
very erat. : 

(8)\ C subjects did not produce significantly more 
instrumental constructions that P subjects, as predicted. 
C subjects did, however, produce more of these constructions 
consistent with expectations. 


Table one (below) demonstrates the results of the find- 


ings of this investigation. 


Table 1 to be inserted about here 
~ a ebemaie eevee etree e ee ee Ze e@eweere wee wee ee eee eee ew eae eee eB eee 


) 
DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS . 
The results of this investigation were interpreted as 

being consistent with Piaget's modal ‘et development. (Flavell, 
1963) and with: Lyon®' description of static and dynamic fea- 
tures of language (Lyons, 1974)°on a linguistic level; AMthoush 
six of the hypotheses were unsupported, they were interpreted 

in terms of static and dynamic aspects of language. When 
examined in these terms, ‘they appeared to be explained with- 


in a consistent framework. As predicted, there was a signif- 


12 


a ; . Table 4 oi ae 
Results of ‘Hypothesis Testing 


. Hypothesis 
Determination 


Case . 
Relationship - 


‘Hypothesis Mean’ No. 


per t-uni t, 


Computed — 


Number ae 


yo ve 
. . State-patient 2.7967 ( Accepte 
fia mt eo. 
be MEE Process=- - -1 -7083 Accepted 
Bas patient | — ; 
i <4 3 Actfon-agent -.7113 Accepted 
4  Experiential- 7 | .. 2 
ooo as experiencer 1.2724 Not Accépted . . ” 
eS Locative -~’ ‘ - .8334 Not Accepted @ 
en af : E ° ; , ‘ F 
ee _Ablative/ . : ' | , 
ae allative. ~ AbLH ‘ Not Accepted 
+ & ‘ Duration -1:.5094 ‘: Not Accepted 
ng 8 fhetuieneed * Not Accepted 


ae 
o (The critical value of "t" on 83 degrees of freedom with a one tailed test of significance 


"at the .05 level of probability is 1.671.) | : — 
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icant difference. in the language of the preoperational 
and the concrete operational sib ieeta te. _ "when 

staterpatient and process-patient, relationships were | 
examined. ‘he more developmentally advanced subjects 


used more of the dynamic process-patient relationships 


_than did the preoperat ional subjects wha were less develop- 


mentally advanced, according to Piaget's model. 

- The investigator suggested that the _type of liahiage 
produced was limited by the cognitive capacity of the 
language producer. In other words, based on the data from 


this investigation, it appeared that the concrete operational 


subjects were able to use. language which reflected their 


cognitive capacities in terms of dynamic aspects. A process- 


. F . x 3 
patient ‘onstruction, since it indicates change is more ‘dynamic 


_ than a ‘state-patient peleteonshty which’ does not indicate 


change, but Hea CHTES a present state. More action-agents 
were produced. by the concrete operational subjects since 


these constructions are dynamic in the same sense that the 


process-patient constructions were dynamic. 


The experiential category was considered “to be one aspect 


ar ‘the Sveheeagrams category and therefore subsumed by 


either wt these two classifications. 


The findings also indicated that the concrete operational 


subjects were more likely to produce “extranuclear”. (Lyons, 1974) 
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sentence elements, such ,as locatives, ablatives, durations, 


and ‘instrumentals. This was explaiy a. in terms ef concaten- 


ating sentence elements. _ The inve igator suggested that 
the concrete opera tional subjects fore 1 more able and nore 
Likely, enero) to. add a lear elements" to the 

: ‘wislear™ elements of the sentence (“Extranuclear” elements 
are not essential to the meaning and serve to locate. the 
sentence in terms of space and ti e, for example. "Nuclear" 


plenents) on the other’ hand, are “obligatory and essential 


to the meaning of the sentence; the subject and object are. 
» ‘obligdtory.) Rae . * ae ; 
| - The TAneUEES produced by all the subjects in this inves- 
fink was felt to be a function of ‘subjects’ “cognitive 


* predisposition." This means that the language mbien Was” Pt 


= a ay alae under the circumstances of the study. was a direct 
nitiantion of the type oF thought the subjects were accustomed . 
to operating with. Preoperational youngsters produced more 
. static language .because, as Piaget described it, they are 
EO ant ft functioning with static and immobile. thought (Flavell, 1963). ; 
etait operational subjects, on the other hand, ate more — 8 
: e. 4 | used to operating with aynamic thought processes and, ‘there- 


fore, their language reflected a more SYD eLG nature--process- 


patient constructions, for example. 
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~ IMPLICATIONS a. eM 


The results’ of ines study have implications for 


* early childhood saaneten, “af it is assumed that readers. 


| are constantly searching for familiar, ques with which to. 


reconst ct an author’ s meaning and are not merely passive ; 
nh of words on the. page, then: case relationships 
might be one cuing system which can have an ‘debris on the. 
degree of cunminication between and author and a reader of - 


a me ssage .: Material presented to VOLE SN AED lat the preopera- 


. tional, Level which is dynamic - sn nature’ shbutd follow 


iz : 
appropriate readiness activities. ae mee 


In order to be sure that preoperational youngsters 
soupreherd the concept of change, direct experience: with 


the concept eal, be arranged . In-a story about a character 7 


who “got lost, "a process type construction, pictures might. 


4 , 
precede or accompany the story in which each of the successive 


4 


stages of "becoming lost " were depicted. Since the preopera- 
. tional subjects in-this investigation. appeared to be less 


we : 
facile with process-patient constructions than the concrete 


operational subjects, they might have difficulty comprehend- 
ing, such constructions when presented to them. Ablative and 


allative constructions, for example, might-be read aloud 


"correctly by @ preoperational youngster, but not really un- 


derstood by them due to their level of cognitive development. 


' 
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Since, in this’ mar ai language appeared to | 
be mapped onto” cognition, as Bowerman’ (1973), for “one Eh 
*uegested.. dynamic ‘type ‘Languages that da Vaneudee which 

“hints at (1) "movement, " as “in the ablative constructions, 
ae (2) "change ," as in the. process-patient constructions, 
should not be presented to preoperational youngsters with- 
out the necessary prerequisite cognitive ‘preparation on 
a non-verbal level. Heiore reaging about the process by 
which an ice cube melts, direct experience with this con- 
cept should be arranged, especially with ‘tcoparatieni. 


@ 


youngsters. Pe, | 
/ = } 
svacest tits FOR FURTHER RESEARCH , 

One further investigation might examine the stability 
of the’ “cognitive predisposition” concept noted’ earlier. 
nee nee produced in other settings,, - gech as ina playground 
or cafeteria dotting eet provide Po to suppor or 
to question the. consistency with which. he type of language 
; found ‘in this investigation will be produced. 

A- second investigation might examirie. the effect on 
comprehension scores of preoperational and concrete operational 
men yeeya wien Pee ‘with ‘passages written in both static 

and dynamic language: 
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